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SILICA SAND 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century, St. Peter 
sandstone has been an important source of silica sand be- 
cause of its high silica content. Illinois production of 
silica sand for glass sand and for steel-molding sand is 
greater than that of any other state. The Ottawa district, 
known for its high quality of silica sand, is often called 
the glass-sand center of the world. 

Illinois deposits of St. Peter sandstone are close 
enough to the surface to be mined by open-pit methods. 
[he overburden usually consists of about three or four 
feet of sandy loam, or about twelve feet of a mixture of 
clay and dolomite, which is removed by power shovels. 
These deposits rest upon a layer of limestone bedrock and 
are said to be 275 feet thick in places, although the grains 
at the lower levels are smaller. This extremely white sand 
is held together by a clayey material; however, after be- 
ing processed the finished product will test more than 99 
per cent pure silica. 

St. Peter silica sand is superior both in chemical com- 
position and in physical properties such as hardness, re- 
fractoriness, roundness, grain size, and whiteness. The 
washed and screened sand is used largely for glass sand, 
steel-molding sand, blast sand, and grinding and polishing 
sand. In the main, the crude sand is used for steel-molding 
sand, core sand, fire or furnace sand, and welding sand. 

After ‘the sandstone has first been blasted, the hydraulic 
method is used in the mining of washed sand. Streams of 
high-pressure water disintegrate the sandstone and hy- 
draulic the sand grains into collecting basins or sump pits 
for transportation from the quarry to the plant. Eco- 
nomical and efficient electric-driven pumps now convey 
the silica from the quarry to the wash bins at the plant. 
The sand, which is delivered through pipelines, is relieved 
of its impurities at the wash bins. These impurities, mostly 
clay, are floated off by the use of great volumes of water. 
After the sand has been drained, steam coil dryers are 
used to prepare it for screening. The conveyor belt which 
passes beneath the drier discharges the sand into a bin. 
Thence it is conveyed to the top of the screen house, 
where it is distributed to various screens. Shaker or 
vibrating screens facilitate the sieving process. 

In the production of crude sand, the sandstone is 
blasted and loaded into cars or onto belt conveyors by 


power shovels or dragline scrapers. The sandstone may 
or may not be crushed before loading. 

Silica sand proved exceedingly important for use in 
war production. Some of its vital uses were for the man- 
ufacture of glass, aluminum, and magnesium foundry 
work, for aircraft production, and in steel foundries for 
armor plate for tanks and ships. Its use has saved thou- 
sands of man hours in the shipyards alone; sand blasting 
has proved much more efficient than the previous methods 
of scraping ship hulls and removing paint. 

In 1944, Illinois produced 3,331,000 tons of silica sand, 
which was slightly less than its peak production of 
3,776,000 tons in 1943; the 1944 production was valued at 
$4,943,000. Almost 30 per cent of the Illinois produc- 
tion was used as glass sand and about 61 per cent as steel- 
molding sand. 

Ottawa, Lllinois, is the outstanding center of silica 
sand production in the United States. Ten companies are 
operating 12 plants in this area. By November, 1944, the 
Ottawa Silica Company had almost doubled its prewar 
production figure and was producing 5,000 tons per day. 
Its excavating capacity had increased from an average of 
380 tons per hour of silica sand delivered into the wash 
mill bins in 1940 to more than 700 tons per hour in 1943. 

Several factors have favored the development of the 
silica sand industry in Illinois. Since the Illinois sand is 
coarser than can be found elsewhere in the Middle West 
and possesses unusual chemical purity, it has a high pri- 
ority for the manufacture of glass and for use as a steel- 
molding sand. The concentration of large deposits with 
little overburden makes it easily available for mining 
purposes. The facts that the industry is adjacent to the 
Chicago industrial area and has ready access to transpor- 
tation lines are other advantages. 

The Ottawa area has an almost inexhaustible supply 
of St. Peter sandstone. Present quarries have large re- 
serves, and many new pits could be opened should an in- 
creased demand warrant a greatly increased supply of 
silica sand. 

The market area could possibly be expanded by the 
use of the Illinois waterway. The eastern steel-manufac- 
turing region may become even more accessible if the 
sand is transported through the Great Lakes or the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio waterways. 
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THE MURRAY FULL EMPLOY- 
, MENT BILL 


From the standpoint of national policy the Murray Full 
Employment Bill, now pending in Congress, is one of the 
most important measures ever to come before that august 
assembly. This bill, which is cited as the “Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1945,” was introduced before the Senate by 
Senator Murray to implement the full-employment policy 
proclaimed by President Roosevelt in his last annual mes- 
sage to Congress. President Truman has endorsed the bill 
and has placed it in the “must pass” category. If enacted 
into law, the measure would commit the Federal govern- 
ment to policy of eliminating involuntary unemploy- 
ment. It would provide the machinery, moreover, to co- 
ordinate all economic measures designed to achieve full 
employment. 

To promote the general objective of full employment, 
the bill requires the President to submit to Congress 
annually a “National Budget” which shall include esti- 
mates of the size of the labor force and of the number 
of jobs to be provided through anticipated consumption 
and investment. If the former exceeds the latter, it then 
becomes the responsibility of the President to recommend 
measures to close the gap. These recommendations would 
be directed in the first place to adjustments in fiscal, tariff, 
wage, price, social security, and other policies for the 
purpose of stimulating private investment and consump- 
tion. If these measures appear inadequate to attain the 
desired end, they are to be supplemented by recommenda 
tions for increased public expenditures. In the event that 
the estimates show a demand for labor in excess of the 
supply, the President is to recommend reductions in the 
volume of expenditures and investment sufficient to stabi- 
lize the situation. 

The proposed job budget is similar to the financial 
budget of the Federal government in that it is a plan for a 
program of action and does not in itself give legal effect 
to the recommendations contained therein. To becom: 
effective, the specific measures suggested in the budget 
would have to be approved by the Congress in the sam 
manner required for the adoption of any other law. In 
implementing the plan, it would thus be the privilege 


of the Congress to accept, reject, modify, or add to the 
measures recommended in the budget. 
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The fact that adoption of the Murray Bill would not 
bind Congress to carry out the recommendations in the 
annual job budget does not mean that it is only a fancy 
gesture without far-reaching implications. Posed in the 
bill is the all-important question as to whether it is the 
responsibility of government to provide opportunities for 
employment to all who are able and willing to work. 
Adoption of the bill would establish as a national policy 
responsibility of the government for full employment. 
Enactment of the measure, moreover, would impose a 
moral responsibility upon Congress to carry out its intent 
to the fullest possible degree. Measures have been adopted 
by government to provide relief for the poor, assistance 
for the aged, care for persons who are mentally and 
physically incapacitated for work, and unemployment com- 
pensation for the temporarily unemployed. The Murray 
Bill would greatly expand the responsibility of govern- 
ment to provide the citizens with the means of subsistence. 

Agreement exists among all groups as to the desira- 
bility of full employment. The controversy arises over the 
means of achieving the objective. Proponents of the bill 
assert that it is a proper responsibility of government to 
assure full employment. They argue that the masses will 
not accept a do-nothing policy on the part of government 
in the face of large-scale protracted unemployment. They 
contend that no administration, regardless of party, would 
dare risk doing nothing about a serious shortage of em- 
ployment opportunities. The supporters of the bill refer to 
the numerous delegations from the states and cities who 
“marched” on Washington in the early thirties with urgent 
pleas for financial assistance for the unemployed. As 
proof that Federal action is inevitable, they point to the 
numerous measures that were adopted during the thirties 
to deal with the problem. They admit that many of the 
measures employed in the thirties were only makeshifts 
and savored of boondoggling, but aver that such devices 
could be avoided through the adoption of the compre- 
hensive, coordinated job program contemplated in the 
Murray Bill. 

The opponents of the bill have attacked it on several 
grounds. In the first place, it is charged that the approach 
is negative, that what is really desired is a high, balanced 
production, and that this goal can best be reached through 
the competitive, free enterprise system. Some critics say 
it is the old pump-priming, spend-your-way-into-pros- 
perity nostrum disguised in a new dress. Adoption of the 
bill, these people maintain, would perpetuate an unbalanced 
budget, further increase the already top-heavy public debt, 
and result in ill-advised spending programs. Further ob- 
jections to the proposal are that it does not define unem- 
ployment and that it contains too many generalities. 
Other opponents assert that it involves economic planning 
on a grandiose scale and that no group of individuals 
possesses the intelligence to formulate a comprehensive 
job budget for an economy as complex as ours. The Fed- 
eral financial budget of recent years is cited as an example 
of the type of inept planning that might be expected to 
characterize the full employment budget. Finally, it is 
contended that postwar business prosperity will auto- 
matically solve the employment problem and that the 
Murray Bill is therefore unnecessary. 

Whether or not the bill is needed at this time, it does 
raise vital issues and should be carefully studied by every- 
one. Sooner or later we shall again be confronted with 
widespread unemployment, and a decision ought to be 
reached as to what, if anything, is to be done about it. 
Next to the task of securing permanent peace, this is 
our number one problem. 




















President Truman has announced a new government 
wage-price policy the features of which are of a general 
nature. The keynote of the policy is that industry as a 
whole can afford to pay higher wages within the prevail- 
ing price structure. Five basic reasons were cited for this 
view. The first reason given was the reduction of hourly 
labor costs by elimination of time and a half for over- 
time. Second, the number of persons seeking employment 
is increasing. Third, the output per hour is expected to 
increase with a shorter work day. Fourth, business in 
veneral is enjoying a very favorable profit position. 
Finally, industry will derive substantial wage-paying 
capacity from the repeal of the excess profits tax. 

In the announcement, labor was warned of its stern 
responsibility to see that demands for wage increases are 
reasonable. A return to collective bargaining was urged 
to determine the need for wage increases in a particular 
industry and the ability of industry to pay higher wages. 
The announcement of the President was accompanied by 
the issuance of an executive order which liberalizes the 
provisions governing wage increases. Under specific cir- 
cumstances, wage increases ‘may be granted in three 
classes of cases even though such increases may. necessi- 
tate increases in price ceilings. Industry will not be asked 
to take an unreasonable chance in absorbing wage in- 
creases, but after a reasonable test period such increases 
will be taken into account in passing upon applications for 
price ceiling increases. 

Unemployment is still increasing and will probably not 
reach the peak until next spring, when it is estimated we 
shall have from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 unemployed. Best 
available estimates indicate present unemployment at 
2,000,000 persons. The number laid off is substantially 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— OCTOBER 


larger than this figure, but many have obtained other jobs’ 
and many are not seeking jobs at present. Although the 
trend of unemployment is upward, the current increase 
in total employment indicates that the impact of war-end 
cutbacks has almost spent itself. The unfavorable balance 
in the employment situation results largely from the en- 
trance every day into the labor market of thousands of 
men from the armed services. 

As a result of careful planning during the latter part 
of the war and effective cooperation between government 
and industry, reconversion has been proceeding at a re- 
markably fast pace. The principal handicaps are labor 
shortages in some areas, strikes and threats of work stop- 
pages, dissatisfaction of some industries with price ceil- 
ings, and voluntary delays by some concerns in resuming 
civilian production. Mostly because of a shortage of coal, 
steel production dropped to 65 per cent of capacity during 
the month as compared with about 80 per cent in Sep- 
tember. 

Department store sales continue to run about 10 per 
cent above the corresponding period a year ago. October 
was one of the most active periods of corporation financ- 
ing in history. Approximately $1,000,000,000 in new bonds 
and stocks reached the investment market during the 
month. Money in circulation (outside the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Banks) has reached the unprece- 
dented figure of $27,954,000,000—more than five times the 
sum reached during World War I. The confident attitude 
that prevails generally throughout the country is evi- 
denced in the steadily rising stock market. Except for the 
disquieting effect of labor disturbances during the latter 
part of the month, stock prices continued the steady ad- 
vance that has been under way for several months. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— OCTOBER 


Since Illinois is one of the great manufacturing states of 

nation, the pattern of its industrial activity usually 
parallels closely that of the rest of the ‘country. The 
sharp decline in business activity which began after V-J 
Day continued through October with the prospect of 
some further decline before the trend is reversed. The 
reconversion of industry is making rapid progress in 
Illinois and inventories are being accumulated preparatory 
to the resumption of large-scale civilian production. 

A large majority of the plants in Illinois have had no 
physical reconversion problem because they will use the 
same production methods and make the same commodities 
in peace as they did during the war. In a few cases new 
war plants and their equipment are readily adaptable to 
civilian use. Because of the great war production, indus- 
try generally is in a strong financial condition and able 
to bear reconversion expenditures. In many fields, knowl- 
edge of production methods has been substantially in- 
creased and managers are expected to operate their plants 
with increased efficiency. Management is concerned about 
wage and price problems but the long-run view is op- 
timistic. . 

With certain exceptions, the labor supply is abundant 
and the quality is expected to improve steadily as 
thousands of skilled workers are discharged from the 
armed forces within the next few months. Farm labor 
continues to be short in many areas, and tool designers, 
construction workers, and machinists are still in great 
demand. Workers who have been taking a vacation for 





several weeks are showing an increasing inclination to go 
back to work. 

Building permits throughout the State are increasing 
by leaps and bounds, but the issuance of a building per- 
mit does not immediately provide additional housing. Con- 
struction materials are in short supply and prices are 
high. The construction of homes is also impeded by the 
shortage of skilled construction workers. A critical hous- 
ing situation exists in practically every city and town, and 
the situation is becoming intensified by the return of 
veterans. Apartment buildings have long lists for any 
vacancies that may occur. People are even watching 
obituaries with more than a morbid curiosity for leads 
to possible vacancies. It is estimated that it will require 
at least five years before the housing situation is re- 
stored to a normal basis. 

Recent estimates indicate that income payments to in- 
dividuals in Illinois will amount to approximately $10 
billions in 1945, or slightly less than for the preceding 
year. The importance of Illinois in the nation’s economy 
is indicated by the fact that income payments in Illinois 
represent currently about one-fifteenth of the total for 
the entire country. 

The Victory Loan drive has been launched with a total 
State quota of $756 millions. The quota for individuals, 
which includes the E bond quota of $146 millions, is $281 
millions, and the quota for corporations is $475 millions. 
The funds to be derived from this last drive are for main- 
tenance of occupation armies, and care of veterans. 








Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


From September, 1944, to September, 1945, increases oc- 
curred in six of the fourteen indicators which measure 
business activity in Illinois. Table | and Chart 1 show 
the percentage changes. 

Building permits registered a very sharp rise of 164.3 
per cent, whereas construction contracts awarded rose 
only 6.1 per cent. 

Other gains were recorded for department store sales, 
5.0 per cent; farm prices, 4.4 per cent; consumers’ price 
index for Chicago, 1.1 per cent; and life insurance sales, 
0.5 per cent. 

Decreases occurred in electric power consumption, 9.1 
per cent; petroleum production, 3.8 per cent; bank debits, 
1.5 per cent; and coal production, 0.5 per cent. 

Declines of 21.7 per cent in employment and 26.3 per 
cent in pay rolls for all reporting industries largely re- 
flected decreases of 27.4 per cent and 32.5 per cent, re- 
spectively, in factory employment and pay rolls. 

As compared with figures for August, 1945, all but two 
of the indicators showed declines. Bank debits rose 4.8 per 
cent for the month and department store sales, 9.0 per cent. 

















TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
September, 1945 
Percentage Change 

. from Index 

Indicators 1935- 

Sept. | August | 1939= 

1944 1945 100 

Pree ee ee ee — 1.5} + 4.8 | 195.9 
Building permits?................. +164.3 | — 5.1] 208.4 
Coe SPOUNCTIOR . 6 oi. kok eines oe — 0.5} — 1.3 | 145.9 
Construction contracts awarded*....| + 6.1 | —14.9 | 105.7 
Consumers’ prices for Chicago®..... + 1.1] — 0.3} 127.5 
Department store sales*........... +50] + 9.0] 176.1 
Electric power consumption’....... — 9.1] — 7.1 | 163.7 
Employment, industry?............ —21.7 | —11.3 | 107.9 
Employment, manufacturing?......} —27.4 | —15.2 | 110.6 
ee gE POP + 4.4} — 1.0} 172.3 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..... +0.5; — 9.7] 101.8 
Pay rolls, industry?............... —26.3 | — 9.4] 183.8 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?.......... —32.5 | —12.5 | 198.7 
Petroleum production™............ — 3.8| — 4.0 | 268.9 











*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; "Illinois 
Department of Labor; "Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; *Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; ‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; "Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


For September, 1945, the index of wholesale prices on the 
1926 base was 105.2, an increase of 1.2 per cent over 
the figure for September, 1944. Increases occurred in all 
the groups: hides and leather products, 2.3 per cent ; build- 
ing materials, 1.7 per cent; farm products and fuel and 
lighting materials, 1.3 per cent each; metals and metal 
products, 1.1 per cent; foods, 0.7 per cent; chemicals and 
allied products, 0.4 per cent; and house furnishing goods, 
0.2 per cent. 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
September, 1944, to September, 1945 


The decrease of 0.5 per cent from the August index 
resulted from declines of 2.0 per cent in farm products, 
1.4 per cent in foods, and 0.8 per cent in fuel and lighting 
materials, which more than offset advances in several 
other groups. There was no change in chemicals and 
allied products. 


























TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
September, 1945 
2 eee Change Ind 
odit ndex 
ommodity rom 1926 = 
Sept. August 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities. ........... +1.2 —0.5 105.2 
re +1.3 —2.0 124.3 
SESE aoa eer ee +0.7 —1.4 104.9 
Hides and leather products....| +2.3 +0.6 118.7 
Textile products.............. +0.9 +0.5 100.1 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +1.3 —0.8 84.1 
Metals and metal products..... +1.1 +0.2 104.9 
Building materials............ +1.7 +0.2 118.0 
Chemicals and allied products..| +0.4 0.0 95.3 
House furnishing goods........ +0.2 +0.1 104.6 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +1.3 0.0 94.8 
Oe Tr +1.8 —1.3 114.8 
Semimanufactured articles... .. +1.9 +1.0 96.5 
Manufactured articles......... +0.8 —0.1 101.7 
All commodities other than 
ee re +1.2 0.0 100.9 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +1.2 —0.1 99.8 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 


FINANCE 


drawn on individual accounts.) 


In September, 1945, bank debits for the fifteen report- 


ing Illinois cities showed a gain of 4.8 per cent over the 
August amount, but were 1.5 per cent lower than in Sep- 
tember, 1944. For the first nine months of 1945, the total 
of bank debits reported for these cities, $59,464,996, was 
3.0 per cent above the comparable total for 1944. 

Debits for the Chicago Federal Reserve District were 
1.0 per cent higher than in August, 1945, whereas de- 
creases of 4.4 per cent and 2.8 per cent, respectively, oc- 
curred for the St. Louis District and for the United 
States. Declines from the September, 1944, bank debits of 
6.8 per cent for the Chicago District and 4.2 per cent for 
the St. Louis District occurred, but the total for the 
United States rose 1.1 per cent. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























Percentage Change 
September, 1945, from 
City September September August 

1945 1944 1945 September August 

1944 1945 

DORs ho st5ede si A SS Ae $6,108,157 $6,202,565 $5 ,825 ,860 — 1.5 + 4.8 
cn NTE Pee CRE ee: Par eI 13,290 13,642 14,239 - 3.6 ~ 6.7 
I oa sis anc Gackt alk st teehee eee 19,506 19,295 18,549 + 1.1 + 5.2 
6.00564 oid dads ta aes a 24,052 20,711 23,128 +16.1 + 4.0 
CII Sis. ease wasraasde wae waweesn is 17,374 15,346 18,484 +13.2 — 6.0 
CS s SR aN 554 04 sds Sn dea reeaedawenaeeuee 5,620,581 5,717,695 5,342,001 — 1.7 + 5.2 
I 6 315 ics a oh ie AX be oho baie Ren aine 18,326 17,111 18,657 + 7.1 — 1.8 
SD cin aka Rina acne eke hada aha & Mane neal ae 33,417 35,772 35,447 — 6.6 — 5.7 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 73,146 77,652 73 ,097 — 5.8 + 0.1 
ESS RE EE REAR NP ee 12,978 12,282 13,065 + 5.7 — 0.7 
DE aia kptkies 64s e xen tn aresstinenaundudenwtanud 30,538 30,729 32,708 — 0.6 — 6.6 
NS ig Ueiadinkinadibahs ane Ooi bs be ME 13,822 14,066 13,336 — 1.7 + 3.6 
RINGS o stninnds dru’ @ eaopmraioe te ea hnleenedcent ari ail 117,690 111,192 110,868 + 5.8 + 6.2 
ich i danig tnd enekedbiheweacanhet adore 16,832 16,689 17,777 + 0.9 — 5.3 
SY 5s. yard 2 Ghee ead ae ae eee mati 54,313 60,220 54,493 — 9.8 — 0.3 
NS bbc ns a vas oven cians dered eee bene Chee 42,292 40,163 40,011 + 5.3 + 5.7 








Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

In September, 1945, sales of ordinary life insurance 
in Illinois amounted to $47,677,000, a decline of 9.7 per 
cent from the August total but a gain of 0.5 per cent over 
sales for September, 1944. Sales in the United States 
declined 7.3 per cent from the August figure, but made a 
good gain of 6.1 per cent for the year. 


Cash Farm Income 


\ccording to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, cash farm income in Illinois for July, 1945, 
was $103,338,000, 16.7 per cent above the June amount, 
and 4.8 per cent higher than in July, 1944. Comparable 
gains for the United States were 18.0 per cent and 12.7 
per cent, respectively. For the first seven months of 1945, 
lllinois farm income was 5.9 per cent less than in the 
January-July period of 1944. 
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Commercial Failures 


There was only one commercial failure, with liabilities of 
$54,000, reported for Illinois in August, 1945. In August, 
1944, there were 3 failures, with liabilities of $32,000. For 
January-August, 1945, there were 32 failures, with liabili- 
ties of $672,000, as compared with 77 failures and liabili- 
ties of $851,000 in the first eight months of 1944. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 














August January-August 
Year 
Failures} Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 

DN a itn a smh one 1 $ 54 32 $ 672 
ee 3 32 77 851 
aA 8 24 242 220 1,527 
| ees 57 886 571 5,935 
Re 69 718 602 6,307 
BOS iesidscaus 112 1,456 757 7,510 

















Source: Dun's Statistical Review. 








PRODUCTION 
Coal 


The production of Illinois shipping mines in September, 
1945, amounted to 5,305,329 tons. This tonnage was only 
1.3 per cent less than that reported for the preceding 
month and lacked very little of equaling the output for 
September, 1944. 

Production reported for 75 shaft mines in September, 
1945, was 4,035,203 tons, and that of 23 strip mines was 
1,270,126 tons. In these 98 reporting mines 25,351 men 
worked in the month. The average niimber of days 
worked was 22. 


Petroleum 

In Illinois, 6,024,000 barrels of petroleum were produced 
in September, 1945. This quantity represented a decline 
of 4.0 per cent from the August production and was 3.8 
per cent below the figure for September, 1944. In the first 
nine months of 1945, petroleum production amounted to 
56,097,000 barrels, a decrease of 3.7 per cent from the 
comparable total for 1944. 

The number of new producing wells completed in Sep- 
tember was 129. This was 26 more than the number re- 
ported for August, but 5 less than were completed in 
September last year. In the nine-month period of this year 
792 wells were completed, as compared with 875 in Janu- 
ary-September, 1945. 


Electric Power Production 

(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in Illinois for August, 1945, 
as reported by the Federal Power Commission, was 1,115,- 
680,000 kilowatt hours, 7.9 per cent less than that for 
August, 1944, but 1.4 per cent above the amount pro- 
duced in July, 1945. 

For the United States electric power production showed 
declines of 4.5 per cent and 1.7 per cent, respectively, for 
the same comparisons. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

For September, the eleven largest electric utility com- 
panies in Illinois reported sales of 915,699,463 kilowatt 
hours of electricity to ultimate consumers. This amount 
was 7.1 per cent and 9.1 per cent, respectively, less than 
electric sales in August, 1945, and September, 1944. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
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of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be. 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In the 190 reporting Illinois cities, the total valuation 
of building permits issued in September, 1945, was $12, 
025,364, nearly tripling the amount reported for Septem- 
ber, 1944, but showing a small decline of 5.1 per cent from 
the total for August, 1945. 

All types of building reported notable gains on a 
yearly basis: new nonresidential building, 293.8 per cent; 
new residential building, 109.8 per cent; and additions, 
alterations, repairs, and installations, 108.6 per cent. In 
comparison with August, 1945, new nonresidential build- 
ing increased 7.6 per cent, whereas additions, alterations, 
repairs, and installations declined 3.9 per cent, and new 
residential building fell off 18.0 per cent. 

In the first nine months of 1945, the valuation of per- 
mits issued in the reporting cities was $61,407,415, an in- 
crease of 53.7 per cent over the total for January-Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

For the city of Chicago, building permits issued in 
September, 1945, almost doubled the amount for Septem- 
ber, 1944, but declined 6 per cent from the August, 1945, 
figure. The downstate cities showed a gain of 13.4 per 
cent for the month. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Illinois 
in September, 1945, was $17,558,000, a decline of 14.9 per 
cent from the August total, but an increase of 6.1 per 
cent over the figure for September, 1944. : 

Tota! building showed a notable gain of 73.9 per cent 
in comparison with September last year, residential build- 
ing having risen 59.8 per cent and nonresidential building, 
79.1 per cent. Public works and utilities registered a sharp 
decline of 70.5 per cent. 

Only a small gain of 2.6 per cent over the amount for 
August, 1945, occurred in total building. Residential build- 
ing increased 22.5 per cent, whereas nonresidential con- 
struction declined 2.6 per cent, and public works and 
utilities fell off 60.1 per cent. 

For the first nine months of the yeay, contracts 
awarded in Illinois amounted to $148,718,000, which 
represented a 53.7 per cent increase over the comparable 
total for 1944. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























| 
Percentage Change 
Sept., 1945, from 
Sept. Sept. August 
Type of Construction 1945 1944 1945 
Sept August 
1944 1945 
Total Construction $17,558 $16,553 $20,627 + 6.1 j}— 14.9 
Total Building........} 15,262 8,774 14,878 +73.9 |+ 2.6 
Residential. ...... | 3,750 2,351 3,065 +59.8 |+ 22.5 
Nonresidential......| 11,506 6,423 11,813 +79.1 |— 2.6 
Public works and 
ee ‘ 2,296 7,779 5,749 —70.5 |— 60.1 











Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 















RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Sales of the reporting group of 35 independent depart- 
ment stores in Illinois were 5 per cent higher in Septem- 
ber, 1945, than in September, 1944, and 9 per cent above 
their volume for August, 1945. For the nine-month period 
of 1945, department store sales were 10 per cent higher 
than in January-September, 1944. Thus the cessation of 
hostilities with Japan and the accompanying cutbacks in 
the war industries of the State have not yet caused a 
reversal of the upward trend of department store sales 
in 1945 over records for the past several years. However, 
receipts of postwar merchandise are still relatively small, 
and customers are less willing to buy war-quality goods. 

The 8 reporting department stores in Chicago showed 
trends only slightly less favorable than those for the State 
as a whole. September sales were 8 per cent above the 
August volume, and 4 per cent greater than those for 
September, 1944, For the first three quarters of this year, 
their sales volume exceeded that of the comparable period 
in 1944 by 9 per cent. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 














Percentage Change 
September, 1945, from 
Kind of Business 
September} August 
1944 1945 
at ieee so wenn eee + 5 + 7 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +5 +9 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 5 +7 
Fei IR ik go oa steed ee ce — 7 + 2 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) — § — 4 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) -— 7 + 2 
Meat markets, fish markets........ — 9 +11 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. . . — 1 +13 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 1 — 4 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms + 1 — 4 
BN BOONE ie cnc csnicriancen + 2 — 4 
General Stores (with foods).......... — 7 — 2 
i ioe ie te ee +12 +15 
iL... eee ee +19 + 3 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... —10 -— 7 
ES Ie as oie cx cae ween aa + 4 0 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . — 6 + > 
RE SI soos cic gens Hen ee +13 +29 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +16 +62 
Family clothing stores............ + 8 +14 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +13 +23 
IR se +17 +11 
pk ere re + 2 — 1 
Automotive Group................. +13 + 2 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. +13 + 2 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . +11 +15 
ji.) eee +10 +17 
Household appliance dealers....... +33 — 5 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. . +9 — 2 
ee ee. ee + 2 + § 
Lumber-building materials dealers . . +14 — 5 
NN EE ES Ca — 6 + 6 











Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Other Kinds of Business 


For September, 1945, 1,718 Illinois independent retail 
stores other than department stores reported sales 5 per 
cent higher than for the same month of 1944 and 7 per 
cent above those for August, 1945. Cumulative sales for 
January through September, 1945, were 5 per cent higher 
than for the comparable period of 1944. 

As compared with a year ago, September sales showed 
increases for household appliance dealers, 33 per cent; 
filling stations, 19 per cent; shoe stores, 17 per cent; men’s 
clothing and furnishings stores, 16 per cent; lumber- 
building materials dealers, 14 per cent; the apparel group, 
women’s ready-to-wear stores, the automotive group, 
motor-vehicle dealers, 13 per cent each; florists, 12 per 
cent; the furniture-household-radio group, 11 per cent; 
and furniture stores, 10 per cent. Eight classifications had 
increases of less than 10 per cent. Decreases occurred for 
fuel and ice dealers, 10 per cent; general stores, 7 per 
cent; and dry goods and general merchandise stores, 6 per 
cent. All classifications in the food group showed declines. 

In comparison with August, 1945, volume, sales in- 
creased for men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 62 per 
cent; the apparel group, 29 per cent; women’s ready-to- 
wear stores, 23 per cent; furniture stores, 17 per cent; 
florists and the furniture-household-radio group, 15 per 
cent each; family clothing stores, 14 per cent; candy, nut, 
and confectionery stores, 13 per cent; meat markets and 
fish markets, and shoe stores, 11 per cent each. Increases 
of less than 10 per cent occurred for seven classifications, 
and similarly small declines for ten classifications. Drug 
stores showed no change. 

September sales of 561 independent retail stores other 
than department stores in Chicago were 4 per cent above 
those for September, 1944. In comparison with Aygust 
sales, a very large increase of 94 per cent occurred for 
men’s clothing and furnishings stores. Candy, nut, and 
confectionery stores, furniture stores, women’s ready-to- 
wear stores, florists, and shoe stores made good gains. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 




















Percentage Change 
September, 1945, from 
City and Population Group 

September August 
1944 1945 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... + 5 + 8 
Es cag ec ooh asthenia e ed + 4 + 8 
ee ee eee ee + 8 +14 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +1 +12 
Be eck ge wont aoe eee + 4 +7 
Sn ee +4 + 3 
oon. se nwa enned —11 +13 
IS circa oy Naar cecs +4 +13 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... + 5 + 6 
Me ee aware ha Ei wie + 5 +11 
Re eee Ae + 5 + § 
S = (| Per eres — 4 + 2 
PURI 555 5 o.bicigidia vie mewinwe — 1 +10 
| ee ee ee er + 6 + 5 
Rock Island-Moline............ + 7 +4 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... + 6 +7 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. + 7 — 2 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............ + 9 +11 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 2 +1 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 











(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Between August 15 and September 15, 1945, employ- 
ment as reported by a sample group of Illinois manufac- 
turing establishments fell off 15.2 per cent and pay rolls 
declined 12.5 per cent. For the same period, the nonmanu- 
facturing industries made gains of 1.2 per cent in employ- 
ment and 2.1 per cent in pay rolls. 

The declines in manufacturing industries reflect post 
V-J Day layoffs which caused sharp reductions in activity 
for concerns which had been engaged in war production. 
The most drastic decline occurred in transportation equip- 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


ment firms, for which employment declined 45.7 per cent 
and pay rolls, 39.6 per cent. Other substantial decreases in 
employment occurred in chemicals and allied products, 
22.3 per cent, metals and machinery, 14.6 per cent, and 
leather and allied products, 10.2 per cent. Pay roll declines 
for these three groups were less severe than the drops in 
employment. Paper goods, printing, and publishing con- 
cerns gained 0.7 per cent, clothing and millinery firms, 1.2 
per cent, and food, beverages, and tobacco manufacturers, 
7.0 per cent, in employment. These three groups reported 
good gains in pay rolls, as did also some others for which 
employment fell off. 

In the nonmanufacturing establishments, all main divi- 
sions of wholesale and retail trade reported gains for both 
items. Services and utilities showed favorable trends. 
Fewer workers were employed in cdal mines, but wage 
payments to miners rose 8.1 per cent. 

Average weekly earnings for Illinois workers in man- 
ufacturing establishments for the period mid-August to 
mid-September were $50.40 for men, $30.57 for women, 
and $45.69 for the two combined. 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 








Percentage Change September 15, 1945, from August 15, 1945 


























City—Area 
All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 

2 of A eR oy |. eer ene —11.3 — 9.4 —15.2 —12.5 +1.2 + 2.1 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. —11.9 —10.3 —16.9 —14.0 +1.4 + 1.5 
ECT rr eT — 9.6 — 9.0 —14.4 —12.7 +1.6 + 1.4 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. — 4.0 — 2.8 — 4.3 — 4.4 —0.1 +11.8 
Other suburban areas.................. —28.4 —19.5 —32.0 —22.8 —1.7 + 2.1 
DOWINSIATE BREA . 6 oi 5s ceicncecs —16.0 — 7.4 —12.1 — 9.4 +0.8 + 4.1 
Alton-Wood River area................ — 9.0 — 6.4 — 9.1 — 6.6 —2.6 +12.3 
pS Py A eer Per rere — 4.3 —- 2.7 — 4.8 — 2.8 +3.7 + 1.4 
SS Ae eee Ls 2.1 +27.6 — 1.8 +28.6 ata ee 
Bloomington-Normal................. } —17.1 +11.1 —20.2 +12.0 +1.6 + 4.3 
NE 555: catia dW Bn aiahdikim's wise dene wild | + 0.1 + 0.9 — 0.6 + 0.4 +4.7 + 6.7 
NE NT ns ieW 5k eee a's safntte een —33.4 —19.1 — 36.2 —20.3 +1.0 + 1.9 
East St. Louis area.......... > atee eae | + 0.8 + 3.1 — 0.1 + 2.2 +4.8 + 6.3 
DR aa ine at, Sanecem inn b Sach wads ka Ried —13.2 —26.5 —15.0 —28.4 +6.3 + 5.3 
Freeport Naim mick KOS OPO OF Re RE —19.8 —16.9 —20.7 —17.7 ons ar 
Galesburg............... — 4.2 + 6.1 — 5.3 + 6.6 
OE eee — 4.3 — 5.7 — 4.4 — 5.8 és 
Joliet area. ODEN eT ee eee —23.7 —25.6 —25.7 —26.9 +3.1 + 1.7 
Kankakee-Bradley area.......... —25.2 —29.7 —27.5 —31.2 e 
IR. Soa ago acaba mes niahe wacdork — 2.7 +15.1 — 2.3 +15.3 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby.................. —15.4 —36.8 —16.7 —38.2 
ON. ci. Fe eek awenee Sad 50408 HR ee *s —24.8 —11.0 —26.3 —42.2 mae - 
RIN 5 ip -0:+ BERR S ROS RGR O eK ee —32.4 —32.1 —34.8 —33.5 +1.2 + 2.0 
Ottawa. PP Fe A er eS Tee & —35.4 — 34.8 —37.1 —37.3 ae ee 
Peoria-Pekin area.................... — 3.0 + 0.3 — 3.7 + 0.2 +1.6 + 1.0 
DN 5s kant cxcaxbwrishees | —24.3 —13.4 —26.4 —14.2 +2.3 + 4.0 
ET TR —10.2 — 0.7 —10.5 — 0.8 +4.9 + 6.6 
INE osc ch oiece nid SiatRae ce ROWE Rane + 0.9 + 2.7 + 0.9 + 2.8 pa #4 
EO Ce —10.6 —22.2 —14.0 —27.1 +2.2 + 1.4 
OS Ge — 4.6 +25.1 — 4.7 +25.3 ieee ret 5 
RESIS Orie rar re) ee + 4.8 + 7.2 + 5.1 + 7.2 a 
All Other Cities ebiebiiensuWaw kee nles — 5.9 — 3.6 — 9.2 — 8.4 —0.0 + 4.6 




















Illinois Department of Labor. 


Source: 
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(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

For September, 1945, the index of consumers’ prices 
for Chicago on the 1935-1939 base was 127.5. This figure 
represented a decrease of 0.3 per cent from the August 
index, but was 1.1 per cent higher than that for Septem- 
ber, 1944. This rise over the index for a year ago was 
caused by increases in the cost of clothing, 5.3 per cent; 
miscellaneous items, 2.2 per cent; fuel, electricity, and ice, 
1.2 per cent; and food, 0.1 per cent. The cost of house 
furnishings declined 0.9 per cent. The semiannual survey 
of rents was made in June. 

The 0.3 per cent decline from the index for the pre- 
vious month resulted from decreases of 1.2 per cent in the 














TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO" 
September, 1945 
Commodity Percentage Change from = 
September August 1935-1939 = 

1944 1945 100 
po eer +1.1 —0.3 127.3 
COON chen adi b tee ee +0.1 —1.2 137.5 
A Oe +5.3 +1.9 142.9 

__ SR ee ” . " 
Fuel, electricity, and ice +1.2 —0.1 106.5 
House furnishings.... . . —0.9 +0.9 138.5 
Miscellaneous......... +2.2 0.0 122.4 

















*Formerly called cost of living index. 
*June survey. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


price of food and 0.1 per cent in those of fuel, elec- 
tricity, and ice, which were not entirely offset by increases 
of 0.9 per cent in costs of house furnishings and 1.9 per 
cent in retail prices of clothing. No change occurred in 
the month in costs of miscellaneous items. 


Retail Food Prices 


In Chicago the cost of food in September, 1945, was 0.1 
per cent higher than in September, 1944. The largest 
increase to occur was 10.3 per cent in the price of eggs. 
There was no change in beverages. The remaining items 
showed slight rises, except fresh fruits and vegetables, 
which declined 4.6 per cent. As compared with prices for 
August, 1945, there was an over-all decline of 1.2 per 
cent. The only substantial increase was in the price of 
eggs, 7.1 per cent. Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
declined 7.0 per cent. Small changes occurred in seven 
classifications, and the cost of dairy products remained 
the same. 

There was an increase of 3.6 per cent in the cost of 
food in Peoria over that for the same month a year ago. © 
Substantial advances occurred for eggs, 20.9 per cent, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 12.4 per cent. Prices of sugar 
and sweets declined 5.0 per cent. The cost of all foods 
decreased 0.2 per cent from the index for the previous 
month. Increases of 3.4 per cent in the price of eggs, 0.5 
per cent in fats and oils, and 0.3 per cent in meats were 
more than offset by declines in five other classifications. 
No change occurred in prices of beverages and of sugar 
and sweets. 

The index of cost of foods for Springfield on the 1935- 
1939 base showed an increase of 1.5 per cent over Sep- 
tember, 1944. The only sizable change was an increase of 
20.0 per cent in the price of eggs. Six classifications 
showed slight advances, and two registered negligible 
declines. The price of dried fruits did not change. Com- 
parison of the September index with that for August 
shows a decline of 1.0 per cent in cost of all foods. Cereals 
and bakery goods, canned fruits, beverages, and sugar and 
sweets showed no price changes. Eggs cost 2.5 per cent 
more than in August, and fresh fruits and vegetables were 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 5.7 per cent cheaper. 
Office. 
TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change September, 1945, from 
Commodity Group September, 1944 August, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

ind6 be ceded beh acne + 0.1 + 3.6 + 1.5 —1.2 — 0.2 — 1.0 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 0.3 + 0.5 + 1.1 —0.4 — 0.1 0.0 
CG Se Vou cis band vasa wes tectns + 1.0 + 0.3 + 0.2 —0.6 + 0.3 — 0.1 
tC acep nates ernsacaduuns 4s + 0.3 — 0.6 - 0.1 0.0 — 0.1 — 0.1 
scp bakieihaneinewsedos whee nael +10.3 +20.9 +20.0 +7.1 + 3.4 + 2.5 
PUG TED ieee sc onctceecaves — 3.4 + 9.3 + 1.4 —5.4 — 1.6 — 4.0 

Pd ciatiasteheankestee cha ienee — 4.6 +12.4 + 1.8 —7.0 — 2.2 — 5.7 

SS nthe od pebedich euewen kane tees + 0.5 + 1.8 + 0.8 +0.2 -— 0.1 0.0 

CU i Gis Akira deiner ed ee A eee + 1.4 + 1.6 0.0 +1.6 — 0.3 + 1.1 
AN isha in da ucean a ee a 0.0 + 0.1 — 0.4 +0.1 0.0 0.0 
OO ER Pee + 0.1 + 0.5 + 0.7 —0.1 + 0.5 + 0.4 
Suger OO GWOMS... a... vccscccccvocenes + 0.8 — 5.0 + 0.7 —0.1 0.0 0.0 























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, brass, 
bricks, glass, flour, leather. paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, li _ 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and buildi 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other aunties. 

Employment and pay rolls in manufacturing plants in this 
area declined 9.1 per cent and 6.6 per cent, respectively, from 
mid-August to mid-September, largely because of reduced 
activity in chemicals, explosives and soap and paper boxes, 
bags and tubes industries. Non-ferrous smelting establish- 
ments, on the contrary, expanded their operations. Building 
permit valuations more than tripled in the month. Bank debits 
declined 6.7 per cent for the month and were 2.6 per cent less 
than in September, 1944. Retail sales volume was 11 per cent 
above the August amount, and 5 per cent more than in Sep- 
tember last year. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Declines of 4.8 per cent in employment and 2.8 per cent 
in pay rolls were reported by manutacturing concerns. No 
outstanding reductions of activity occurred, but sheet iron and 
tin plate, machinery and machine tool, and car building and 
repair shops indicated some decline in operations. Building 
permits registered a decline of 30.2 per cent. Bank debits were 
1.1 per cent higher than a year ago and 5.2 per cent above 
those for August, 1945. Retail sales showed a gain of 5 per 
cent on both a monthly and a yearly basis. Department store 
sales rose 10.4 per cent in the month. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


[Sesto is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
ountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Manufacturing concerns reported slight decline of 1.8 
per cent in employment, but their pay rolls made a notable 
gain of 28.6 per cent. Plumbing and heating equipment and 
foundry and forge concerns showed gains in wage disburse- 
ments, which were due to the settlement of a dispute in the 
foundry industry. Although retail sales were 4 per cent less 
than in September, 1944, they were 2 per cent higher than in 
\ugust, 1945. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

For all reporting establishments, a decline of 17.1 per 
cent in employment and a rise of 11.1° per cent in pay rolls 
took place in the pe riod from mid-August to mid-September. 
This diverse trend resulted from the layoff of about half the 
work force in the important heating and plumbing industry, 
and the fact that August payments were lessened by the 
Victory holidays. Car building and repair shops reduced their 
activity. Building permits issued for September amounted to 
only $5,800. Bank debits were 4.0 per cent higher than in 
August, and 16.1 per cent more than a year ago. Retail sales 
volume was only 1 per cent less than in September, 1944, and 
10 per cent above that for August, 1945. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


Manufacturing employment declined 14.4 per cent and 
factory pay rolls 12.7 per cent in the period covered. The con- 
cerns which felt the impact of postwar conditions most were 





* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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in transportation equipment, electrical machinery, and ma- 
chinery and machine tool industries. Nonmanufacturing firms 
reported small increases for both items. slight decline of 
6.0 per cent occurred in valuation of building permits. Bank 
debits increased 5.2 per cent for the month, but were 1.7 per 
cent less than in September, 1944. Retail sales showed gains 
of 8 per cent on a monthly basis and 4 per cent over the 
volume for a year ago. For department store sales, the trends 
were the same. The consumers’ price index declined 0.3 per 
cent for the month, but was 1.1 per cent above the figure for 
September, 1944. For food prices, a rise of 0.1 per cent oc- 
curred over the index for a year ago, but there was a decline 
of 1.2 per cent from the August, 1945, figure. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and {0d processing.) 

Changes in employment and pay rolls were slight in the 
period from August 15 to September 15. In manufacturing 
industries there was a decline of 0.6 per cent in working 
force but a gain of 0.4 per cent in wage payments. Increased 
activity was reported by brick and non-ferrous metals manu- 
facturers. The nonmanufacturing industries made gains of 
47 per cent in employment and 6.7 per cent in pay rolls. 
No building permits were issued. Bank debits declined 18 
per cent for the month, but -were 7.1 per cent above the 
amount for September, 1944. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

The severe declines of 36.2 per cent in employment and 
= per cent in pay rolls reported for this area were caused 
by layoffs in the Illiopolis ordnance plant. A large plant which 
manufactured aircraft parts also reduced its activities dras- 
tically. Nonmanu facturing concerns made small gains. The 
valuation of building permits declined 7.0 per cent. Bank 
debits were 5.7 per cent below the August total and 6.6 per 
cent less than in September, 1944. Retail sales were 7 per cent 


higher than in August and 4 per cent above the September, 
1944, figure. Department store sales trends were less 
favorable. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oi] refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

For all reporting establishments, gains of 0.8 per cent in 
employment and 3.1 per cent in pay rolis occurred in the 
period. Increased operations by meat packing concerns, coal 
mines, and public utilities more than counterbalanced de- 
clines in the glass and metals and machinery industries. 
Valuation of building permits was almost eight times as 
large as in August, principally because of one large project. 
Bank debits were practically unchanged for the month, but 
declined 5.8 per cent from the total for September, 1944. 
Gains of 3 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, were 
registered by retail sales in comparison with figures for a 
month ago and a year ago. 


ELGIN (Pop. est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

The sharp declines of 13.2 per cent in employment and 
26.5 per cent in pay rolls for all reporting industries were 
caused by cancellation of government orders affecting firms 
in the important watches, clocks and jewelry classification. 
Nonmanufacturing concerns made good gains of 6.3 per cent 
in number of workers and 5.3 per cent in wage payments. 
Building permits dropped off 63.8 per cent. Bank debits de- 
clined only 0.7 per cent in the month, and were 5.7 per cent 
higher than a vear ago. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

Between mid-August and mid-September, sharp declines 
of 19.8 per cent in employment and 16.9 per cent in pay rolls 
occurred for the group of reporting establishments, attrib- 
utable mainly to reduced activity in the automobile, electrical 
machinery, and heating and plumbing establishments. The 
valuation of building permits issued in September showed a 
65.8 per cent decline from the August total. 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

The substantial decreases of 23.7 per cent in employment 
and 25.6 per cent in pay rolls reported for all industries were 
chiefly due to curtailment of operations at the Elwood ord- 
1ance plant, although blast furnaces and rolling mills also 
showed declines. Nonmanufacturing firms reported gains for 
both items. Building permits more than doubled in valuation 
in September. Bank debits were slightly less than a year ago, 
and 6.6 per cent below the August figure. Retail sales were 5 
per cent more than in August, and 6 per cent greater than a 
year ago. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Similar trends in the agricultural implement and heating 
and plumbing equipment industries accounted for the sharp 
declines of 25.2 per cent in employment and 29.7 per cent in 
pay rolls reported for all establishments. Building permits 
almost doubled in the month, with a gain of 91.4 per cent. 
Department store sales rose 22.1 per cent for the month and 
were practically the same as a year ago. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomecorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Chamber of Commerce figures show that employment 
lecreased 2.4 per cent in the month and pay rolls fell off 
18.5 per cent. In comparison with September, 1944, 17.3 per 
cent fewer workers were employed and wage payments were 
28.4 per cent lower. Bank debits were 5.1 per cent higher than 
in August and 5.3 per cent above those for September last 
year. Sales tax collections for July indicated that retail sales 
for that month fell off slightly for the month, but were 9.6 
per cent above those for July, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

Employment in all reporting establishments declined 3.0 
per cent, whereas pay rolls rose 0.3 per cent. A substantial 
reduction of operations occurred for beverage manufacturers, 
and smaller declines for electrical machinery and machinery 
and machine tool concerns. Miscellaneous groceries and paper 
boxes, bags and tubes manufacturers expanded their opera- 
tions. Building permit valuations declined 54.8 per cent. Bank 
debits showed gains of 6.2 per cent and 5.8 per cent, re- 
spectively, on a monthly and a yearly basis. Retail sales were 
14 per cent higher than in August and 8 per cent above the 
dollar volume for September, 1944. Trends for department 
store sales were also favorable. The retail costs of food, 
although they declined 0.2 per cent in the month, were 3.6 
per cent above the index for September, 1944, on the 1935- 
1939 base. 
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QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

The sizable declines of 24.3 per cent in employment and 
13.4 per cent in pay rolls for all reporting industries were 
due chiefly to the closing down of one factory and the re- 
conversion of another. Substantial pay roll increases were 
reported for machinery and machine tool, heating and plumb- 
ing equipment, and other industries. Nonmanufacturing con- 
cerns made small gains in both items. Building permits rose 
78.8 per cent in the month. Bank debits were practically the 
same as a year ago but declined 5.3 per cent from the August 
amount. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating pone mens s A 
Employment in all reporting establishments fell off 10.2 
per cent, but pay rolls declined only 0.7 per cent. Fewer 
workers were reported by cutlery, edge tools and hardware, 
and sheet iron and tin plate concerns. Chemicals, explosives 
and soap, foundry and forge, and machinery and machine 
tool firms showed decreases in both items, whereas heating 
and plumbing and knit goods manufacturers reported gains. 
Building permits declined 13.0 per cent. Bank debits de- 
creased slightly in the month, but were 9.8 per cent less than 
a year ago. Electric sales to ultimate consumers decreased 
5.4 per cent. Retail sales were 13 per cent more than in 
August, but 11 per cent less than those for September, 1944. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island, gains of 0.9 per cent in employment and 
2.7 per cent in pay rolls occurred between mid-August and 
mid-September for all reporting establishments. The agricul- 
tural implement industry increased its operations. Decreased 
activity was reported for electrical machinery and rubber 
products manufacturers. Building permits declined 29.9 per 
cent. Bank debits declined 2.6 per cent in the month, and were 
12.9 per cent less than a year ago. Employment and pay 
rolls in Moline suffered sharp declines of 32.4 per cent and 
32.1 per cent, respectively, in the period, principally because 
of a strike in the important agricultural implement industry. 
Automobile, heating and plumbing equipment, and machinery 
and machine too! concerns also reported substantial decreases. 
Building permits made a good gain of 33.1 per cent. Bank 
debits were slightly less than a year ago but 3.6 per cent 
higher than in August, 1945. 

For the area, retail sales were 4 per cent above the 
August volume and 7 per cent more than in September, 1944. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

The declines of 10.6 per cent in employment and 22.2 per 
cent in pay rolls for the reporting establishments primarily 
reflected layoffs in the important electrical machinery and 
agricultural implement industries. Building permits valuations 
more than doubled in the month. Bank debits exceeded those 
for the preceding month and for September, 1944, by 5.7 per 
cent and 5.3 per cent, respectively. Retail sales rose 13 per 
cent in the month and were 4 per cent above those for a 
year ago. Department store sales for the first three quarters 
of 1945 were 8 per cent higher than in the comparable period 
last year. Retail costs of food were 1.5 per cent higher than 
in September, 1944, but 1.0 per cent less than in August, 1945. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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